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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 

Francis C. Jones, a member of the Council of the National Academy 
of Design, has given out the following statement regarding the movement 
to build in New York a school of fine arts under Government control on 
the lines of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, at a cost of $3,000,000 
for site, building, and endowment: "The membership of the Academy 
now comprises most of the prominent artists of the country, and if the Gov- 
ernment would make the necessary appropriation to pay well the strong 
men among the painters, sculptors, and architects for giving their time as 
instructors, a school of fine arts could be established here which would sur- 
pass the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is possible, however, that if such a 
school under Government control were finally decided upon, an effort 
would be made to have it established in Washington as a national school; 
but it would be out of the question to depend upon Washington for the 
best men as instructors in painting, sculpture, and architecture. I am 
in entire sympathy with the statement of Carroll Beckwith regarding this 
movement, and believe, with other members of the Fine Arts Federation, 
that a department of fine arts should be created in our National Govern- 
ment and a secretary of fine arts and education made a member of the 
Cabinet at Washington. If the Government will make the necessary 
appropriation for a school resembling the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design can effectively carry out the plans for such a 
school. ,, 

J> It has been stated that a wealthy friend of the movement started by 
the National Sculpture Society to raise $250,000 to build a home for super- 
annuated sculptors, architects, and painters had offered a valuable site 
on exceedingly advantageous terms. The property is on one of the most 
picturesque parts of the Palisades, and, while valuable now, will be given 
to the society for the small amount it cost twenty years ago, about $5,000, 
provided an artists' home shall be erected thereon. In addition to the 
$10,000 given recently to the society in support of the movement, it is said 
that several of the most liberal patrons of art in New York will in the early 
fall make large contributions for the erection and endowment of the home. 
J> The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of the 
City of New York has, through one of its members, authorized the offer 
of a prize of five hundred dollars for the best design for a bronze drinking 
fountain, to be competed for under the following conditions, which consti- 
tute an agreement between the donor of the prize and each competitor 
who submits a design under its provisions. The competition is open 
without restriction to all architects, sculptors, modelers, and decorative 
designers who comply with its requirements. The award will be made 
by a jury consisting of the president of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the chairman of the Municipal Art Com- 
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mission, the president of the Municipal Art Society of New York, and an 
architect or sculptor to be selected. A single prize of four hundred dollars 
will be awarded to the design placed first as to artistic and practical merit; 
the design thus premiated to become the property of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. If and when it shall be adopted 
for execution, the author engages himself to make the necessary full-sized 
drawings for the guidance of the pattern-maker and founder, and to pass 
upon the first casting made from it. For this he shall receive an additional 
honorarium of one hundred dollars in full for his services; and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall have the right to procure 
and set up as many replicas or reproductions of the design as they may at 
any or all times desire without further compensation to the winner, unless 
they shall employ him to make new or modified drawings or designs for 
the same, by special arrangement with him. 

J* The latest census of engravings, mezzotints, wood-cuts, and other pub- 
lished portraits of the first Napoleon fixes the number at above eighty 
thousand, says Appleton's Magazine; while of caricatures, French and 

foreign, about thirty-two hun- 
dred are known to be in exist- 
ence. No celebrity of any 
age has been pictured to any- 
thing like the same extent. It 
would seem that almost every 
artist whose period of activity 
was contemporaneous with 
that of the conqueror of Europe 
gave expression at one time or 
another to his real or fancied 
impression of the features of 
the man who above all others 
filled the public eye. One 
French specialist on Napo- 
leonic iconography has com- 
piled a volume, " Napoleon 
Raconte par 1 'Image, " in 
which the story of his life is 
told in pictures. Every event 
of importance, political, mili- 
tary, and domestic, has had 
its delineator, and the book 
containing these illustrations 
is of goodly size. Of all the 
characters of history, Wash- 
ington is the only one who has 
even approached this record. 
J> Interest in Japanese art is 
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at high ebb on the Pacific 
coast, and promises to extend 
over the entire country. 
Judging from the membership 
of a hundred and fifty, drawn 
from enthusiastic people, all 
over the United States, Japan, 
and England, and the many 
requests for membership that 
are constantly coming from 
people at home and abroad 
to join the society — it prom- 
ises to rival its older sister 
organizations " The Japan 
Society of England'' and 
"The Asiatic Society of Ja- 
pan." Henry T. Bowie — one 
of California's capitalists, and 
probably the greatest authority 
on Japanese painting in the 
United States — is president 
of the society; while Mrs. 
Bowman H. McCalla, Mrs. 
Ralph C. Harrison, Miss 
Katherine M. Ball, and Mr. 
Shimada Sekko are the lead- 
ing spirits of the new movement. While the society is but six months 
old, it has enjoyed two open lectures — one by Mr. Bowie, on Japanese 
Painting, and another by Miss Ball, on Japanese Prints, and is now 
arranging for public exhibitions of Japanese painting. 
J> Care has been taken by the authorities of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine that a second controversy concerning the sex of the angels shall not 
arise over statues to be placed in the chapel next to be built. The angels 
are not yet made for the Belmont chapel, now nearly done. The committee 
on fabric, in charge of the Belmont chapel decorations and other details, 
did not consider the sex of the angels that were to adorn it. The new 
chapel is to stand immediately north of the Belmont, and is to be called 
St. Colombo. It is the chapel of the British rite, and the committee, 
partly to leave no doubt about the decorations, and to prevent a 
second controversy, has selected men only as subjects for the statues. 
These men, twenty-five in number, are chosen as representatives of the 
successive stages of the history of Christianity in Great Britain. 
On the exterior of the Chapel of St. Colombo are to be five figures, St. Co- 
lombo, for whom the chapel is named, and St. George, St. Andrew, St. Pat- 
rick and St. David, the respective national saints of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. On pillars of the entrance to the chapel are twenty figures 
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all men, and among those selected by the American committee to stand for 
the development of Anglican Christianity are St. Augustine, leader of the 
Italian mission to the English in Kent; the venerable Bede, an example of 
monastic piety; King Alfred, Christian law giver; Archbishop Langdon of 
Magna Charta fame; John Wyckliffe, the morning star of the Reformation; 
Hooker, father of mondern Anglican theology; eloquent Jeremy Taylor; 
John Wesley, leader of the evangelical movement; John Keble of the Oxford 
movement; Bishop Berkeley, friend of America; Bishop Heber, representing 
modern missions; and Frederick Denison Maurice, philosopher and prophet, 
representing the broader theology of the English church. The chapel of the 
British rite, St. Colombo, according to the New York Herald, is to cost 
$100,000 and was the gift of Mrs. Edward King. 

& A new field for effort has been created at the University of Illinois. 
This is a department of ceramics, and already the success of the undertak- 
ing seems to be assured, for the reason that the rapid destruction of Amer- 
ican forests and the consequent increase in value of all kinds of lumber are 
causing people to look with keen interest toward clay products as the most 
promising building and decorative materials of the near future. The director, 
Prosssor Charles W. Tolfe, is assisted by Ross C. Purdy, special instructor 
in ceramics, and by twenty-four members of the university faculty, of whom 
nine are heads of departments. Thus every graduate in ceramics will have 
passed under a large teaching staff carefully selected with a view to fitness 
and to availability for the work in hand. 

THE NECROLOGY OF ART 

Karl Hummel, the veteran landscape painter, who recently died abroad, 
was the son of the musician, Johann Nepomuk Hummel, and was born in 
Weimar in 1821. After traveling with his father in England, he returned 
to Leipzig to assist Preller in his great series from the Odyssey. Hummel 
was an idealist in his landscapes, which became popular and are known 
in most of the German galleries. 

J> Fitzgerald Cornwall Peploe, a sculptor, whose studio was lecently at 
No. 74^ West Fifty-fourth street, New York, died of heart disease at the 
country house of a friend at Purchase, N. Y. He was forty-five years old. 
He had gone to Purchase in the hope of regaining his health by a course 
of outdoor treatment. Mr. Peploe was the second son of Major Daniel 
Webb Peploe, of Garnstone Castle, England. His mother was a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Theophilus Metcalf. Twenty-two years ago Mr. Peploe 
came to this country and took up sculpture, in which he had received 
some training in Paris and Rome. Among his best works was the statue 
of "The Goddess of Golf," which he made for the grounds of Mr. Chap- 
man at Dinard, Brittany. He modelled a celebrated bust of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and a bust of Lady Dudley. A marble statue of Lady 



